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SIX HUNDRED GAELIC PROVERBS COLLECTED IN ULSTER. 



BY EOBEBT M a c A D A M. 



(Coiicluded from Vol. vii., p. 287.) 



Good and bad Luoh. 



•15«. ls fearr an t-agh niaith ni eirigh go moch. [Q-ood luok is bottor than early rising.] 
Many iicoplo are seen to aucceed in the world without niuch exertion, while others who toil 
oarly and late are unsuccessful. This is attributed to " luck." 
Scotch. Jlctter be sonsie as soon up. 

459. Is f'earr a bheith sona ná crionna. [It is better to be lucky than wise.] 

Italion. Vaí jna un' onda di fortuna che cento di sapcre. 
"French. Mieux une once defortune qu'une livre de sagesse. 
Scotch. Gie a man lueJc andfiing him in the sea. 

460. Guid é a bhain d6? — an rud a bhi a g-cos na ceirce, (sin a íni-ágh) — [What happened to 

him? What was at the hen's foot (that is, bad luck.] 

461. Ma 's fada a bhios an t-iigh, thig se fa dheireadh. [Though luck may be long in coming, it 

eomes at last.] 

English. WJten tíiings are at tlie worst tliefll mend. 

462. Anns' a deireadh thig a biseach. [The luek comes in the cnd.] 

463. Léig an donas chun deiridh, a n-dúil s' nach d-tiocaidh se choidhche. [Leave the bad luck 

to the last, in hopes that it may ncver come.] 
A dangcrous advice, too often followed in Ireland. 
English (Ulster). Let ihe want corne at the web's end. 

464. Biann a mhi-ágh féin a' brath air gach duinc. [Every man has his own little bad luck 

awaiting him.] 

465. Biann agh air amadan. [A fool has luck.] 

466. Fuair se air siubhal eadar cliath a's ursainn. [He got off betwixt hurdle and door-post.J 

In former tiraes the doors of cottages in Ireland were made, not of wood, but of wattled hurdles. 
The proverb signifíes " he had a hair-breadth escape ;" or else, " he got away secretly," becanse 
the hurdle-door in shutting made no noise. 
167. Chan mur shaoiltoar a chiiochn'ar. [Things do not end as we expect.] 

VOL. IX. 2 B 
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Seasons, Weaiher. 



408. La fheil' Padruig earraigh, biann nead air gach coill, breac air gach linn, agus laogh boinioim 
ann gach airidli-bhb a n-Eirinn. [On Saint Patrick's day, in the Spring, there is ahvays 
a nest in every wood, a trout in every pool, and a heifer-calf iu every dairy-co w in Ireland. ~| 

469. Gaoth 6 dheas, teas a's toradh ; 

Gaoth 6 n-iar, iasg a's boinne ; 

Gaoth 6 thuaith, fuacht a's feannadh ; 

A's gaoth 6 n-ear, moas air chrannaibh. 

[A wind from the south brings heat and produce ; 

A wind from thc west, fish and milk ; 

A wind from the north, cold and flaying ; 

And a wind from the east, fruit on trees.] 

470. An lonn dubh a shcmeas go binn 's na i'aoilligh, gulaidh se go cruaidh 's a Mart. f Thc 

blaok-bírd that sings sweetly in February will lament bitterly in March.] 

471. 'Sé an sioc soinionn an earraigh, 

'Sé 'lionas fcarantaidb le stbr ; 

B' fhearr cith cloch-shneachta a d-tús an Iobráin 

Ná leathad an aigeáin de 'n br. 

[Frost is the fair weather of spring-time, 

And fills the lands with abundanco ; 

Better a shower of hail in April 

Than the breadth of the ocean of gold. 

472. Fiach dubh foghmhair, agus feannog earraigh. [A black raven in Autumn, and a scald-cvow 

in Spring.] 

These are signs of good weather. 

473. Nodhlaig ghlas agus roilig mheitb. [A green Christmas and a fat cburch-yard.] 

474. Ceatha Iobriiin a neartuigheas na saorclann. [April showers strengthen the butter-cups.] 

Latin. Imbríbtts innumeris eampos humectat Aprilis. 

Spanish. Mas vále un agua entre Abril y Mayo que los bueyes y el carro. [ A rain hetween April 

and May is worth more than the oxen and the cart.) 

Marzo ventoso y Abril aguanoso sacan á Mayo liermoso. [A windy Morch and a rainy 

April make a fine May. 
English. April showers make May fiowers. 

17."). Trath 'ghoireas a chuach air a sgeathach lom, diol dobhb a's ceannaigh arbhar. [When thi' 
cuckoo cries on the bare thorn bush, sell your cow and buy corn.] 
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!7f>. Is bliadhain shoghmhuil shoohai-aidh 
Bliadhan roghmhuil sgcachairidh. 

[An nbundant year of haws is a prosperous and prontablo onc.] 
Scotch. A luiw year is a braio ijear. 

477. Oidhch' fhcir rinnin íinn 

\Stí a thig rinn air an uair; 

Agus lá Padruig na bh-feart 

A bhoir ncart do'n chloch f'huar. 

[At the fcstival of St. Finnan thc fair 

An edge comcs on the weuther ; 

Aud thc festival of Ht. Patriek of thc luiracles 

Uives new strength to the colcl stonc.] 
French. A lafite Saint Thom.ua 

Les jours s'agrmidissent d'mipas. 
Saint Thomas's day is the shortest day in the year, and three days hefore Christmas, when il 
ia said that the weather always changes tohad; it improvcs about the 17th of March, St. 
Patrick's day. St. Finnin who gives the old name to the festival, preserved in the proverb, was 
not a saint of the Roman calendar: St Thomas's day was named in honour of Thomas a Becket. 

•178. Tri líi lomartha an loinn, 

Tri la sgiuthanta an chlaibhreain, 

Agus tri lá na bo riabhaighe. 

[Three days for fLeecing the black-bird, 

Thrce days of punishmcnt for the stone-chatter, 

And threc days for thc grey cow. 

The first nine days of April are called the "borrowing days." The old legend relates that the 
black-bird, the stone-chatter, and the grey cow bid dufiamie to March after his days were over; 
and that, to punish their insolence, he begged of April nine of his days, three for each of theni, 
for which he repaid nine of his own. A writer in the London Notes and Queries {vol v. p. 042) 
gives a different version : " I rememher, when a child in the North of Ireland, to have heard a 
very poetical explanation of the borrowing thys of March and April. ' Give me,' says March, 
'three days of warmth and sunshine for my poor young laiubs while they are yet too tender to 
bear the ronghness of my wind and rain, and you shall have them repaid when the wool is 
grown.' " The Scotch have a proverb on the three borrowing days, which is still heard in 
Ulster:— 

Marcli borroicedfrom April 
Three days, and they were iíl ; 
Thefirstdaij tvos windandweet t 
TJie second daij was snaw anJ sleet, 
On tke third day cam sic afreeze 
Tliat itfriz tke bird's nehs till the trees* 
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Of course it is to be itnderstood tliat this proverb, like many others relating to the weather, is 

only applicable to the " Old Style." — 

The French have a proverb which refors to the interchange of weather between March ainl 

Ápril : — 

Quand Marsfait Avril, Avrilfait Mara. 

170. Ma thig a Mharta a steach mur a lcorahan, théid si a niach mur an uan. [Though JImn-Ii 

comes in like tho lion, it goes out like tho lamb.] 
-180. Is tuar fcarthana alt áilleog. [A flock of swallows is a sign of' rain.] 

181. Oeimhroadh cebthach, oarrach rbghach, 

Samhradh riabhach, agus foghmhar grlanach. — 

Geimhrcadh rbghach, earrach cebthach, 

Samhradh gi'ianach, agus foghmhar riabhach. 

[A misty winter, a pleasant spring ; 

A variable summer, and a sunny autumn. — 

A pleasant winter, a misty spring, 

A sunny summer, and a variable autumn.] 

182. Dearg a n-iar, is ionann é a's grian, 

Dearg a n-oir, is ionann é a's sioc. 

[Rcd in thc wcst (i.e., after sun-set) is a sign of sun-shine ; 

Rcd in tho cast is a sign of frost. 

183. Bogha fliuch na maidne, bogha tirm an trathnona. 

[A wet moming rain-bow, a dry ovening rain-bow. ] 

184. Dcarg a n-úas, fearthain a's fuacht, 

Dearg a n-oir, fearthain a's sioc, 
Dearg a n-ios, fearthain a's gaoth, 
Dcarg a n-iar tuineadh a's grian. 
[Red in the south means rain and cold, 
Rcd in the east, rain and frost, 
Red in the north, rain and wind, 
Red in the west, thawing and sun.] 
48ó. Rith con air a mbnaidh, oidhehe fhoghmhair ag tuitim. [The closing in of an autumn evcn- 
ing is (like) the running of a hound on a moor.] 
An autamn night comes on quicldv. 

48(i. ííá mol a's na di-mol goirt 

No go d-ti go rachaidh an mhi mheodhan thart. 

[Jseither praisc nor dispraise growing crops, till the month of June is over.] 
The end of June tells the fate of the crops. 
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487. Iobrán bog braonach a bhcir boinno aigo ba a's ag caoraigh. [A soft dropping April brings 
milk to cows and shccp.] 



Allmions to superstitions and eustoms. 



188. Jieidh tu beb an bhliadhain so, a nois a bhimoid a' traeht ort. [You will live during this 
year, for wc \Ycre just spealdng of you.] 

Said when a person arrives just when others are talking of liim. 

18!). A n-diúgh an Aoine a's (go soirbhidh Dia dhbibh) cha chluin siiul sinn. [This is I'riday and 
(dod prospor thcm!) they don't hear us.] 

Alluding to the fairies. The Irish ai'e avcrse to namrng them directly. 
190. Aghaidh gachnidh fa dheas. [The front of overything to the South.] 

A plonghman in Ireland uniformly turns liis horses' hcads to the south when yoking or 
unyoking them. The glass is always sent round at table from left to right, or with the course 
of the sun. This is a custom derived from pftgan times ; and the people say that all ancient 
graves placed to the south are those of pagans. 

•191. Cuir an gloinc thart fa dhcas. [Scud round the glass to the south; or, to thc right hand. j 

492. Fios cionn fiaigh. [Thc knowlcdge of the raven's head.] 

The raven is believed to forebode. 

493. Feuch nach n-dean tu droch-amharc air. [Tako care lest you cast the evil eye onhim.] 

Referring to the superstition of the Evil Eye, which is still prevalent throughout the East, as 
well as in many parts of Europe. 

494. Chuala me an chuach 's gau biadh aun mo bhroihn, 

An choud sclide a' siubhal air a lcac lom, 
Uan dubh 's a tbn liom, 

'S naeh b' fhuras damh aithint nach n-eircoehadh an bhliadhain sin liom. 
[I heard the ouckoo when I had no fbod in my belly ; thc first snail (that I saw) was creep- 
ing ou a baro stone ; and I saw a black lamb with its rump towards mc ; so it was ensy for 
me to know that I would not prospcr that year.] 
A 11 believed to be bad omens. 

495. ífi fearr dhuit Aoine throsgadh 

"Sa dar-daol a losgadh. 

[A Fridav's fast is not bctter for you than to burn a dar-daol."] 

The dav daol or " black jet," a small species of beetle, is superstitiousIy feared as unlucky and 

poisonous, and is always thrown into the fire whenever it appears in a house. 
VOL. IX. 2 3? 
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49t>. Ta oam roilig ann a chois. [Hc has thc ehurch-yard crook in his foot.] 

That is,"he is reelfooted." Thc superstition is tliat if a woman at a fuueral rubs the earth of a 
grave-yard off her foot, her next child will be deformed in this manner. 

497. An rud a sgriobhas a Túca, leigheadh se féin é. 
[What thc Pooha writes, let him read it himsolf.] 

498. Tase comh fior 's go bh-fuil Púca, a g-Ceanadas. 

[It is as true as that thero is a Pooha in Kells.] 

499. Dia, a's Muirc, a's Ebin baiste liim. [God, and the Virgin Mary, and John the Buptist lic 

with us !] 

A very usual exclamation when any person is heard to Bneeze ; as evil spirits are supposed to 
have power over human beings whenever this happens. 

500. Na créid feannog no fiach 

No l)ia bréige mna ; 

Moch no mall mur éireochas a ghrian, 

'S mur is toil le Dia a bhios a la. 

[Do not believe the scald-crow nor the raven, 

Nor any false deity of the women ; 

Whether the sun rises early or late 

It is according to God's will the day will bc.] 

" Among the Homans not a hiid 

Wiilwut a prophecy was heard / 

Fortunes of empires often hung 

Oií the magicmn magpie's tongue ; 

And every crovi was to the state 
A sure interpreter offate." — Uhurchill. 
" Old crows settled on the path ; 

Damesfrom miltdng trotting Iwme 

Búd the signforéboded wrath. 

And shooh their heads at ills to come." — Clare. 

501. Chuir si bioran suain ann a chionn. [She has put a bioran main in his head (his hair).] 

Said of a profound sleeper. The bioran suain was a magical pin that had the power of throwing 
a person into a deep sleep. 

">02. Tracht air a diabhal, agus taisbeanaidh se é féin. 

[Talk about the devil, and he will shew himself.] 
503. Baitear a long ann a n-aon phcacaidhe. 

[A ship is sunk on account of ono simior.] 

This seems to refer to the Bible history of Jonah, on whose accoant a tempest ai-ose and th« 
ship was endangered. So lately as the year 1861, 1 heard this proverb applied by a Donegal 
man, wheu mcntioning to me that the ship had been lost iu which Hunterwas emigrating after 
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having sworu ínforLimtions against tUe pcople of tiweedore, wlio Uad destroyed a nuniber of sUeep 
in revenge for being deprived of aome land. 

504. Cha deachaidh aon fhear a riamh go h-Ifrionn gan sé phighinidh air faghail bhíiis do. [No 
nian ever went to hell without sixpence atthe time of his death.] 

A relic of pagan mytUology. So among the Bomans it was customary to put a small coin in 
tlie moutU of tUe corpse, to pay CUaron for ferrying it over tUe river Styx. 



Allusions to ancient history and tradition. 



.305. Urchar an daill fa'n dabhach. [The blind man's shot at the tub.] 

A reference to an Ossianic story. One tradition ia that Oisin (Ossiau), who was Ulind, tUrew an 
applc at Saint Patrick's Uousc-keeper, because sUe only gave him an ordinary man's allowance 
to eat, tUrough he was a giant in size. TUe expression signífies a random hit, a blind man's cast. 

506. Ta se comh bréugach le h-Oram. [He is as great a liar as Oram.] 

A common saying in LoutU and MeatU. Origin unknown, 

507. Ceathrar d' a d-tug l'ionn fuath, 

Cú truagh, agus eaeh mall, 

Tigbcama tire nach m-béidheadh glic, 

A's bean fir nach m-beireadh clann. 

[There were four things that Tionn (MacCumhal) hated ; 

A worthless hound, and a slow horse, 

A chieftain without wisdom, 

And a wife that does not bear children.] 

508. Tri h-iongantuis Bhaile Fhoir ; — muileann gan sruth, angcoire g-cloich, agus mainistear aii' 

fhásach. [The three wonders of Bally-ore : — a mill without a stream, a hermitage, and a 
monastery in a wilderness.] 

Ballyore is in tUe Countv LoutU. TUe mill is driven direct from the lake without a núll-course. 

I do not know what the othcr parts of tlie provcrb allude to. 

500. Ta se conih erionna 's go d-tiobhradh se breith eadar Conall a's Eóghan. [He is so wise that 
ho would decide between Conall and Eóghan.] 

Referingto the well-known Uistoric dispute which ended inthe division of Ireland between those 

two sovereigus. 
510. Sin deireadh le h-obair a Dreagaigh. [That is an end to Drahe's work.] 

Took its origin in the time of Qneen ElizabetU, when some noted personage named Drake flourished 

in Meath, wUo Uas given name to Drakestown and Drake's-fort. — It means " tUere's an end of 

tUe business." 
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Mhcellamous. 



511. Is leíu' do'n dall a bheul. (A blinil man can seo his mouth.] 

512. Budh chbir an dan a dhcanadh go maith air tús, mur is iomad f'ear millte a thig air. [A 

poem ought to be well made at first, for therc is many a one to spoil it afterwards.] 

513. Is iomadh sgeul a thig ann a m-bliadhain ; 

'S is iomadh sliabh air bheagan bó ; 

Is iomadh fear nar ehior cionn liath ; 

'tí is iomadh í'ial air bheagan stbir. 

f Many a piece oí' news comes in a ycar ; 

There's many a mountain with few cattle ; 

Many a man never combed a grey head ; 

And many a liberal man has little means.] 

514. Is fearr rith maith na seasamh fada. [A good run is better than a long stand.] 

English. lle thatfights and ruus airatj 

May live tofight avtother day. — Hudibras. 
Greek. 'Avrjp 6 <p€vyo)V Kal iraXtv fia^qa-erai. (Qui fugieiat rursús jgrtnliabitur.) 
An excnse said to have been given by Deraosthenes for having run away from the battle of 
Cheron;e:i and left his shiold behind him. 

Spanish. Mas vale que digan oqui huyó, que atjui murio. [Better they should say, 
here he ran away, than here he died.] 

515. Tabhair a rogh do'n m-bodach, agus 's é a diogadh a thoghfaidh se. [Grive a clown his choiee 

and hc will chooso thc worst.] 

516. Is doiligh roghain a bhaint as a diogadh. [It is hard to make a choice out of the refuse.] 

517. Iall fadade leathar chaich. [A long strap of othcr people's leather.] 

518. Is bog reidh gach duine fa chraicion dhuine eile. [Every man is very obliging with othor 

men's hides.] 

Latin. Ex alicno tergore lata secare lora. 

These proverbs seein to belong to tiraes when the skins of animals were much used for domestic 

purposes. 

519. lomad na lamh a bhaineas a cath. [It is the multitude of hands that gain the battle.] 

English. Mntuj hatvh malie light worh. 

Latin. Multoruni manibns grande levatur onus. 

520. jSTi'l b mheud a teachdaire nach mbide na gnothuighe. [The greater thc measengor the more 

important thc affair.] 
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521. Mol a mhbnaidh a's soachain i, 

Csiin an ehoill a's tathuigh i, 

[Praisc tho moor but avoid it : revile the wood but frequcnt it.] 

522. Maith air shean n-duine, maith air án-nduine, agus maith air leanahh, tri neithe a théid a 

mbgha. [A good thing done for an old man, for an ill-natured man, or for a child, are three 
good things thrown away.] 

Because tlie one soon dies, the other is no man's friend, and the ehild forgets the obligation. 

French. Ce qu" on donne aux méchants toujours on le regrette. 

523. An úair 'iosas a mhuo a saith, éirigheann a biadh searbh. [Wrien the pig has eaten her fill, 

her food grows bitter. 

524. chaith tu an choinneal, caith an t-orlach. [Since you have used up tho candle, you may 

uso up the inch.] 

525. Crcach Pcadar a's diol Pbl. [Plundcr Pctor and pay Paul.] 

526. Na bain tuibho de do thigh féin le sglataidh a chur air thigh ftr eile. [Do not take the thatch 

of your own house to put slatos on anotherman's house.] 

527. Ta fuasgladh gach ceisde innti lein. [The explanation of every riddle is contained in itself.] 

528. Toilg ailp a in-béul a mhadaidh. [Throw a lump into tho dog's mouth.] 

Applied to a person who talks too much. 

529. An fad a bhlos naosg air mbin, no cleito air a toin, no gob uirthi. [As long as there i» a 

snipo on a bog, or a feather on her tail, or a beak upon her.] 

530. An t-olc gan mhaith a d-toin a chbimhigh. [The had and no good on the back of a stranger.] 

i.e. lay all tlie blame on the stranger. Said sarcastically. 

531. An nidh a deir gach uile dhuine, caithidh se bhoith fior. [Tho thing that everybody says 

must bc truc.] 

Latin. Vox jxipuli, vosc Dei. 

532. Cha n-é gach aon lá a mharbhas Mim-is bulog. [It is not every day that Maurice Mlls a 

bullock.] 

533. Comh cleachdta air a's bheidheadh fear mire air chaitheadh sean-hata. [As well used to it 

as a madman is to wearing an old hat.] 

It is oíten remarlced that insane people have a dislifee to wear any proper covering on the head. 
French. Tel cerveau tcl chapeau. 

534. Is ionann 's a cas, a t-éug 's a bás. [To die and to lose onc's life are much the same.] 

i.e. a distinction without a diflerence. 

English. Sixof the one and half-a-dozen oftht other. 

535. Astar bb ion-laoigh. [The period of cow with calf.] 

i.e. three quarters of a year. Said of any long-winded affair. 
VOL. IX. 2 Q 
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536. Cha dearna se poll nar chuir rai-so tiiirno ann. [Ho did not mako a holathat I did not drivo 

a nail into.] 

Said when one person is arguing with another. 

537. Sin a chloch a n-áit na h-uibhe. |_That is the stone in place of tho egg] ; — and 

538. Sin a sbp a n-áit na sguaibe. [That is tho wisp in placo of the besom.] 

i.e. getting anything bad in return for good. 

539. Ta do chuid 's do bhuidheaehas agad. [You have both your property and your thanks.] 

Saitl when a person olfers a thing to another which he does not need. 

540. An uile nidh agiarraidh a chbir féin, agus a gaduidho ag iarraidh a chrochadh. [Evcrything 

demanding its duc, and the thief his hanging. ] 

541. Ta se mur doarnad ann a stocaidh. [It Í3 like a flea in his stoclring.] 

542. Tarruing ribc as 'f'héasbig, a's féuch fein an rachaidh lcat. [Pull a hairout of hisbeard and 

see yourself if he'll go with you.] 

i.e. do not trust a man altogether until you try him. 

543. D'iosadh na caoraigh an féur thrid. [The sheep would eat the grass through it.] 

Said of anything of a very flimsy texture. 

544. Fear na bb 's an 'ruball. [The ownor of the cow at her tail.] 

Meaning that the person most interested in an affair takes the most prominent place. 

545. Ná fag fuighloach tailleair do dhéigh. [Do not leave a tailor's remnant aftcr you.] 

That is, a small remnant indeed. 

546. Geinnd' i fein a sgoilteas adarach. [Itis a wedgemade fromitselfthat splits the oak-tree.] 

Said of a man who has been the cause of his own ruin. 

547. Mabhris tu an onámh, char dhiughail tu an smior. [Though you havc broken the bone, you 

have not sucked out the marrow.] 

i.e., you have done the most dimcult part of the work but not finished it. 

548. A' mu'r robh ann acht a sagart a's a brathair, chaill mi-se mo ohuid. [Although there was 

nobody present but the priest and the friar, still I have lost my property.] 
Somebody present must have taken it. 

549. thigh an diabhail go tigh an deamhain. [Erom the house of the devil to the house of tho 

demon.] — and 

550. Asa choire anns a teinidh. [Out of the pot into the fire.] 

Latin. Incidit in Scyllam cupiens evitare Chanjbdim. 

551. As na sior-thathaigh thig na cathaighe. [From frequent opportunities come temptations.] 

552. Is fearr suidhe ann 'aice na, suidhe ann 'ait. [It is bctter to sit beside it than in its 

(cmpty) place.] 

Better take care of one's property than spend it. 
English. Better spare than spcnd. 
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553. Dean taiso le truaighe, a's gruaim lo namhuid. [Havc a kind look for misery, but a frown 

for an enemy.] 

554. Naoh é so saoghal fa scach, 's a t-each airmhuin a mharcaigh. [Is notthis a world of vieis- 

situdos ! — tho horso is on top of tho ridor.] 

555. An nidh is anamh, is é is iongantaighe. [Tho thing that is scaree is the most wonderful.] 

556. Focal amhiin, agus dealg labain, agus snaithe bog ola a ghoarras go cnámh, na tri neithe is 

géire air bith. [The saving of a fool, a thorn iu mud, and a soft woollen thread that cuts 
to the bone, are the three sharpest things in the world.] 

557. An té 'bhios buaidheartha, biann se bogadaigh, 

'S an té 'bhios aedharach, biaun se 'mogadh air. 
[The man who is troublcd sits roeting himself, 
While the man who is eheerful makes gamo of him.] 

558. Biodh a sligean aig Pidruig a's mo chrag agam fein. [Let Patrick have the shell and me ray 

own paw.] 

559. An uair is cruaidh do'n chailligh, caithidh si rith. 

[When the old hag is hard prcssed she must run.] 
Italian. II bisogno fa trottar la vecchia. 

560. Ta dhu, chionn a teud a's cead a thamiing aige. 

[Ho has got the two ends of thc rope, and loave to pull.] 

i.e., " he has it all his own way ;" or, as the French would say, " he is master of the position." 

561. Is mbr brlach do shrbin duine no de nidh comh beag leith'. [An inch of a man's nose, or 

of anvthing as small, is a good deal.] 

562. Is mairg a chailliidh aun uair onfa. [Wo to thoso who aro lost in time of a storm.) 

563. Ma ghradhann tu an t-aoileach, ni fhaie tu dúragan ann. [If you are fond of dung, you see 

no motes in it.] 

564. Deireadh gach sean-mhallacht, scan-ghearran bán. [The end of every old curse is an old 

white horse.] 

MeaoÍDg that the finishing stroke of ill laek is being served with a law " process." 

565. Briseadh gaeh uile dhuine fuinneog db íein, mur dubhairt an t-amadan. [Let every man 

break awindowfor himself, as the fool said.] 

566. Is iomadh gléus cebil a bhios ann, ars' an fear a robh a trumpa maide-aige. [There's many 

a sort of musieal instrumcnt, said the man who had tho woodcn trump.] 

567. Ta se comh daor le h-im na Fraince. [It is as dear as French butter.] 

568. ls T i lia tir níi gnathas. [Thore are not more countries than there are customs.] 

56;). jS"í fitghthar saoi gan locht. [JTot (even) a nobleman is to be fbund without a fault.] 

Latin. Sine mtiis nemo nescititr. 
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570. Mac baintreabhaighe aig a m-bidh crodh, searraeh sean-larach air f'tiur, agus madadh 

muilleora aig a m-bidh min, triúir is mcanmnaigh air bith. [Tho son oi' a widow who has 
catfle, the foal oí' an old mare at grass, and the dog of a miller who has meal, are the three 
merriest ereatures living.] 

571. Is oruaidh an eath 6 nach d-tig fear innsidh an sgéil. [It is ahard fought battle from whieh 

no man returns to tell the tale.] 

572. Féudaidh an cat amharc air an righ. [A eat may look at tho king.] 

573. An chearo a' dul ag iarraidh an ghéidh. [The hen going to seek for the goosc.] 

Said when people give small presents in expectation of receiving greater onea. 
English. Throw a sprat to catch a salmon. 
B"rench. Donner un amf pour avoir un boeuf. 

574. Sin a ghrideal a' tabhairt ton dubh air a b-pota. [That is like the griddle calling the pot 

"blaek rump".] 

Spanish. Díxo la rnrtcn á la ealdera, tirte allá cul ncgra. [The frying-pon aaid to the kett!e, 
stand ofif, black bottom.] 

575. An chapall a phreabas 's é éimheas. [The mare that kicks is the one that squeals.] 

i.o., he who haa done the mischief is the one who makes the most noise about it. 

576. An té 'bhrathas 's é mharbhas. [He that spies is thc one that kills.] 

577. Maireann an chraobh air a bh-fal, a's cha mhaireann an lamh a chuir i. [The tree in thc hedge 

remains, but not so tho hand that planted it.] 

578. Loisgeann se a choinneal 's a da chionn. [Ho burns his candlc atboth ends.] 

579. Is de 'n imirt mhaith a choimhead. [Watching is a part of good play.] 

580. Caithtear cuinm a n-déigh Cisg. [After Eastcr come feasts.] 

English. Tliere's a gocd time coming. 

581. 'S é an gaduidho is mb is fearr a ghnidh crochadair. 

[It is the greatest thief that makes the bcst hangman.] 
English. Set a thief (o catch a thief. 

582. Is olc a breitheamh air dhathaibh dall. 

[A blind man is a bad judge of colours.] 

583. An t-se6id is d6-fhaghala, 'sé is áille. [The jewel that is hardest to be got is the most 

bcautiful.] 

584. Ta cead cainnto aig fear caillte na h-imeartha. [The ono who loses the game has the libertj 

of talking.] 

The conqueror may allow the vanquished the satisfaction of grnmbling. 

585. Ciall, foighid, is farus, a's ná dean aimhleas. [Have sense, patience, and self-restraint, and do 

no mischief.] 

586. Goid 6 ghaduidhe, faghail a n-asgaidh. [To steal from a thief is to get for nothing. ] 
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5H7. Aois crann darach : — 

Milo bliadhan a' fás, 
Milo bliadhan a stát, 
Milo bliadhan air lar, 
A's milc bliadhan de bharr, 
Bainfear clar donn daraigh as a lár. 
[The agc of the oak-tree after a thousand years growing; viz. a thousand years flourishing, u 
thousand ycars prostrate, and a thousand years besides, and even then a brown oak plank 
may be taken out of its niiddle.] 

The wonderful durability of oak timber is well known- 
58H. Suan-ghoil do chathbhruith, agus cead raflaigh do'n bhrochan. [Let broth boil slowly, 
but let ponldge niake a noisc.] 

A hoUBewife's proverb. 

589. Chighim comh fada 's a chloch mhuilinn lcis a bh-fear a bhreaoas i. [I see as far into the 
mill-stono as the man that picks it.] 

■590. Fuair si fad a bhrbige. [Sho has got thc lcngth of his shoe.] 
i.e., " she knows how to manage him." 

591. Oha troimid' an loch an laeh, 

Cha troimid' an t-each an srian ; 

Cha troimid' an chaora an olan, 

Cha troimid' an cholann an chiall. 
[The lake is nothing the heavior of the duck, 
Nor is tho horse the heavier of the bridle ; 
The sheep is not the heavier of the wool, 
Nor is tho body the heavier of the xmderstanding.] 

592. Gnidh sparan trom croidhe éadtrom. [Aheavy purse makes a light heart.] 
59."5. 'Sé fear na fiadhnuise is mó chidh an racan. 

[It is the stander-by who sees the most of thc quarrcl.] 

Latin. Plm in alieno quám in suo negotio vident homines. 
English. Loohers-on see the most qf the gamt. 

594. Ta se arnhuil a's mala píoba, cha seineannse go m-beidh a bholg lán. [He is like a bag-pipe, 

he never makes a noise till his belly's full.] 

French. Jamais lacorne-muse ne dit mot si elte n'a j>as le ventre ptein. 

595. As a g-cisteanach 'thig an fonn. [Out of tho kitchen comcs thc tune.] 

Spanish. Qaando la sarten chilia, algo hay ert la villa. [When the frying-pan makes a noise, 
there is sometiung going on in the town.] 
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596. Ia maith sgéul go d-tig sgeul cile. [Ono story is good till another one comes.] 

597. Is fusa tuitim ná éirigh. [Falling is easier than rising.] 

598. Leigeann gach duine unllach air a ngearran éasgaidh. 

[Every one lays a burden on the willing horse.] 

599. Gearr mo ehionn a's cuir ecirin air. [Cut my head, and then put a plaster on it.] 

Spanish. Québrástcne la caheza, y ahora me untas el casco. [You first break my head, and 

then anoint my skull.] 

English (TJlster). You hnoclt me dovm, and Jdch mefor fálling. 

600. Ma threigear a sean-fhocal, ni bhréugn'ar é. [Though the old proverb may be given up, it 

is not the lcss true ] 



STONE SEPULCHRAL URNS. 



ALTnonon; baked earthen urna have been found in very large numbers throughout Ulstcr, as 
well as in other parts of Ireland, atone urns are of extreme rarity. At the great exhibition of 
Ulster antiquities, held in the Belfast Museum in 1852, (on tho oeeasion of the meeting of the 
British Association), in which were assembled all the chief private collections of the province, only 
three specimens of this kind of urn appeared ; while clay urns were numerously_ represented. In 
the Muscum of the Koyal Irish Academy there is but a single specimcn ; and the notices which 
havo been published of the discovery of any others do not exceed two or three. A very ourious 
urn of this description, which lately came into my possession, seems deserving of record. 

A year or two ago, a farmer named John Petticrew, of Carneoagh, in the parish of Skorry, 
(County Antrim), four miles from Ballymena, was removing some stones out of a field, previous to 
breaking it up with the plough, when his men eame upon alarge flat slab not far from the surface. 
On raising this, therc was found underneath an oblong hollow spaoe, about three or four feot in 
length, foimcd of rudc flat stones ; and in this wore discovered a very perfoct stone um and a 
rcmarkable lozenge-shaped stone implement, but no bones or other remains of any kind. The urn, 
when found, was placed with its mouth up, contrary to the usual position in which sepulchral 
urns are generally diseovercd. The district where the fiold is situated is wild and hilly, and the 
spot where the diseovery was made is on the slope of a hill. lío other objoct of antiquity is known 
to have been found near the same place, with the exccption of a fragmont of a clay cinerary urn 
of the ordinary kind, whioh was brought to me along with the other articles. 

The stone urn is accurately represented, both as to form and colour, by the accompanying chromo- 
lithograph : the drawing is rather lcss than the full sizo. The material of which the urn is made is 



